KING HAMLET’S AMBIGUOUS GHOST 
By RosBert H. WEST 


I 


FEW YEARS ago Roy W. Battenhouse published what is perhaps 

the most original and provoking theory of the nature of the ghost in 
Hamlet since the article by W. W. Greg which, with its contention that 
the apparition is to be understood as wholly subjective, prompted J. D. 
Wilson’s study of Elizabethan spirit-lore.! Battenhouse argues in essence 
that the ghost shows far too much vindictiveness (in the cellarage too 
much artfulness) to be a saved soul. It must therefore, he thinks, be out 
of some paganesque purgatory rather than the Catholic one, as Wilson 
had confidently asserted. Whether or not Battenhouse may be thought 
to have made his point, he has certainly raised some real difficulties for 
those who would regard the ghost as Catholic. 

Msgr. I. J. Semper has tried to remove these difficulties by emphasiz- 
ing the ghost’s plainly expressed horror that King Hamlet was cut off 
“Unhouseled, disappointed, unaneled.’’? Battenhouse had, in fact, found 
this concern for Catholic offices so hard to account for that he had been 
able to do little more than shrug it off as “‘an isolated gobbet of sacra- 
mental language” conveying to us the ghost’s self-deception (pp. 162, 
189). Semper, on his part, has an equal difficulty with Battenhouse’s 
point about vindictiveness in a soul safely destined for heaven. Semper 
can offer out of contemporary writings neither example nor theory of a 
Catholic ghost come to demand revenge.’ And the fact is that orthodox 
Elizabethan pneumatology (that is, the time’s special literature on 
spirits), whether Catholic or Protestant, hardly provides a single example 
of such a ghost as Semper suggests Hamlet’s to be or gives any account 
of an apparition that demands revenge unless it is a devil usurping the 


1 Roy W. Battenhouse, “The Ghost in Hamlet: a Catholic ‘Linchpin’?” SP, xtvut 
(1951), 161-192. Greg’s article is “Hamlet’s Hallucination,” MLR, xm (1917), 393-421. 
Greg is, of course, the standard-bearer of those who hold the ghost hallucinatory. He was 
rather vaguely anticipated in this view by Heinrich von Struve and H. M. Doak in the 
last quarter of the 19th century. The fruits of Wilson’s spirit-study appear in his What 
Happens in Hamlet, 3rd ed. (Cambridge, 1951), pp. 55 ff. and elsewhere. 

27. J. Semper, “The Ghost in Hamlet: Pagan or Christian,” The Month, cxcv (1953), 
222-234. 

3 Semper does give one example of a ghost “acting ...as a punitive agent” from The 
Golden Legend, but its action is no more than to warn the offender that he will that day be 
taken by hell. This certainly is no close parallel to the Hamlet ghost, which appears to the 
avenger and calls for blood. I know of no Elizabethan ghost, in drama or out, that comes 
from purgatory and yet makes this blood demand. See my Invisible World: A Study of 
Pneumatology in Elizabethan Drama (Athens, Ga., 1939), Ch. ix, esp. p. 181 ff. 
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likeness of the dead. Many readers of Hamlet will, perhaps, sympathize 
more easily with Semper’s view than with Battenhouse’s, but whoever 
tries to establish either by matching the apparition point for point with 
Elizabethan lore of spirits is fairly certain to end with a confusing failure. 

One source of confusion, of course, is the overlap between orthodox 
Catholic theories of ghosts and such paganizing theories of them as Bat- 
tenhouse puts forward. Platonistic writers like Ficino and Cornelius 
Agrippa strain to find Christian warrant for pagan ideas, and orthodox 
Catholic writers often accommodate data that we might suppose essen- 
tially alien to their theology. Though firm and definite differences did 
exist between the Catholic account of ghosts and the occult account, 
still the occultists constantly cloaked their pagan opinions with their 
Christian ones, and even the most partisan Catholic might affirm the 
reliability of pagan ghost stories at the same time that he rejected the 
pagan explanations of them. Catholics utilized classical attestations of 
the return of the dead in contending against Protestant insistence that 
apparitions were exclusively of good or evil angels. Father Noel Tail- 
lepied, for instance, insists that pagan theories of ghosts are only “shad- 
ows of the real truth,” yet trustingly fills pages with pagan instances of 
ghosts. He stands firm that ‘““‘Disembodied spirits do not err and wander 
here below, being in some sense enchained to earth as Platonists suppose,” 
but go to heaven, hell, or purgatory; yet a page later he acknowledges 
that sometimes “for certain mysterious reasons disembodied souls endure 
their Purgatory, either among mountains or in waters, or in valleys, or 
in houses, and particularly are they attached to those spots where on 
earth they sinned and offended God.’" 

The comfort that paganizers might take from such Catholic views was 
a commonplace among Protestant polemists. The Englishman, Randall 
Hutchins, for instance, expresses a kind of routine Protestant indignation 
over the way Catholics on ghosts support, he says, not only Plato’s 
belief “that shadowy phantoms of depraved souls wander about... 
tombs,”’ but even the derived views of ‘magicians’ on raising the dead. 
And, in fact, though we may assume that Taillepied certainly intended 
no encouragement to necromancers, he has nevertheless accounted for 
the externals, at least, of some apparitions in a way that makes his sort 
of ghost very hard to distinguish as a phenomenon from the kind which 
occultists asserted, largely out of pagan writings. 

Randall Hutchins names as magician-in-chief among moderns the 


‘A Treatise of Ghosts, trans. Montague Summers (London, n.d.), pp. 146-148. The 
Traité de Apparition was first published in Paris, 1588. See also Melchior de Flavin, 
De Vestat des ames apres le trepas, comment elles vivent etant separees du corps, et des purga- 
tories qu’elles souffrent en ce monde et en Vautre .. . (Paris, 1581). 
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German humanist, Cornelius Agrippa.’ Agrippa himself summarizes his 
explanation of ghosts thus: “. . . it is manifest that souls after death do 
as yet love their body which they have left, as those souls do whose 
bodies want due buriall or have left their bodies by violent death, and 
as yet wander about their carkasses in a troubled and moist spirit . . .’’ 
Hauntings, in the opinion of this occultist, then, are the work of earth- 
bound vestiges of the dead—umbrae, or what Paracelsus and his followers 
called sidereal bodies—animated by their former “souls,” which may 
restlessly return from their places of punishment and, covered with their 
earthly likenesses, sometimes, Agrippa says, “advise friends, sometimes 
stir up enemies... .”’ In such a “soul... separated from the body the 
perturbations of the memory and sense remain.” The places of the dead 
(inferna is the word Agrippa ordinarily uses) are several and some of them 
earthly, such as the mountain Dolorosus in Scotland. Agrippa seems to 
suggest that they are purgatories, or perhaps Abraham’s bosom (111, xli, 
476, 485-488). 

Evidently Agrippa is separated from Taillepied by a very real dif- 
ference of doctrine; to the Capuchin, return of the dead is a special 
miracle and expresses God’s extraordinary providence, whereas to the 
magician it is a natural consequence of the soul’s habit of embodiment 
and expresses the continuation in the dead of earthly ties. According to 
both, nevertheless, ghosts may haunt the scenes of their “days of na- 
ture,” and according to both may come out of purgatories very different 
from that which Dante describes. Battenhouse may be right, then, that 
the purgatory of King Hamlet’s ghost is not the conventional one, but 
still be wrong in thinking it pagan. Since Catholics admitted unconven- 
tional purgatories, King Hamlet’s spirit ‘“Doom’d for a certain term to 
walk the night” may be among those which Taillepied says suffer purga- 
tories in “‘spots where on earth they offended God.” Semper equally may 
be right to discount as signs of paganism the ghost’s fear of the morning 
air and of the cock-crow; nevertheless, a ghost that haunts the scene of 
his murder and remembers his enemies vengefully seems Agrippa’s 
kind, not Taillepied’s. 

The fact is, of course, that pneumatology in a play is largely a matter 
of equivocal] hints and passing references sure to leave us with many un- 
certainties unless the action and atmosphere firmly establish one definite 
pneumatological rationale such as we have, for instance, on the nature of 
Dr. Faustus’ magic. Faustus begins to conjure according to an occult 


5 “Of Specters (ca. 1593),” trans. Virgil B. Heltzel and Clyde Murley, HZQ, x1 (1948), 
423-424, 

° Henry Cornelius Agrippa, Occult Philosophy, trans. J. F. (London, 1651), m1, xii, 
488. 
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scheme that he hopes will coerce spirits and so relieve him of some meas- 
ure of guilt; but his hope turns out in the advancing action to be utterly 
unfounded. We have no chance to doubt that the controlling rationale of 
Faustus’ traffic with spirits is thoroughly orthodox. The action of 
Hamlet, however, does not establish any such sure pattern for the ghost. 

No scholar, so far as I know, has argued in detail for the theory that 
the ghost is actually a devil working to lure Hamlet into deadly sin; but 
any who cared so to argue from specifically pneumatological evidence 
might make as good a case as Battenhouse and Semper make for their 
views. Most of the points that Battenhouse urges for a pagan ghost could 
about as well be used to show the apparition a devil in disguise manoeu- 
vring to get Hamlet’s soul—and, while he was about it, promoting the 
false Romish doctrine of purgatory, a thing that Protestants supposed 
devils constantly to do. Hamlet himself certainly suspects demonic 
deceit and expresses in some detail the current doctrine about it. After 
the mousetrap, of course, he takes the ghost’s word for a thousand pound 
on the issue of Claudius’ guilt; but the mousetrap can test only whether 
the apparition has told the truth about the murder, not whether it is 
what it professes to be or what afterworld it comes from. To tell a truth 
as part of a wicked and deceitful design was, as Banquo and innumerable 
pneumatologists warn, a thing that devils often did. So perhaps the 
ghost is a devil. 

The devil theory, however, like the theories of Battenhouse and Sem- 
per, meets a point on which it seems to founder. For the devil theory 
this point is the apparition’s tenderness toward Gertrude, against whom 
it instructs Hamlet not to taint his mind and between whom and her 
fighting soul it later orders him to step. To account for such a tactic in a 
devil would be hard. Pneumatology attributes many sleights to devils, 
but never the sleight of prescribing Christian forbearance. 

The pneumatological evidence on the nature of the apparition seems, 
then, to point about equally in three directions: to a Catholic ghost, a 
paganesque ghost, and a devil.? What does this mean? One of three 
things: Shakespeare was ignorant of penumatology, or he was careless of 
it, or he knowingly mixed up its evidence. The first is not true, for plainly 
he did know quite well the elements, at least, of contemporary thought 
on spirits; the correspondence to pneumatology that Campbell, Curry, 
Wilson, and many others have pointed out in Macbeth, Lear, and The 


7 Sir Walter Greg’s is a fourth possible view of the ghost, but it is not one that has any 
pneumatological support to speak of in the action. I have chosen to leave it out of considera- 
tion, partly because it has received little countenance from scholars and seems to me im- 
possible to defend successfully, and partly because to treat it would have added greatly to 
the length and complexity of this paper. 
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Tempest as well as in Hamlet establish Shakespeare’s general acquaint- 
ance with the study. If, then, the pneumatological evidence in Hamlet 
is ambiguous, it is either because Shakespeare thought it unimportant 
to post the audience by its means on the ultimate nature of the ghost, 
or because he thought it desirable to keep the audience a little uncertain 
about it. 

The thesis of this paper is that quite conceivably Shakespeare did 
knowingly mix the evidence,® and that he did so for the sake of dramatic 
impact and of a kind of philosophical reserve from which he seems often 
to draw some of his impact. First, I would argue that the ambiguity is 
deliberate by pointing to the fact that he has the same sort of thing in 
other plays—a fact that I can describe only very briefly here. 


II 


Excepting Hamlet, Macbeth is the play in which Shakespeare has most 
to say about supernatural beings. The weird sisters, like the ghost, ap- 
peal for understanding to contemporary doctrine; like the ghost, too, 
they remain at last unclassifiable. They show, certainly, maleficia and 
other items of sixteenth century witch belief, but scholars who conclude 
that these things “prove” that they are surely the witches of everyday 
Jacobean superstition are over-confident;? for as Curry and Farnham 
have shown, the Sisters may as well or better be thought not human be- 
ings bound by compact to devils but the devils themselves.” 

When we weigh all the pneumatological evidence, though,we run into 
difficulties with this theory too, difficulties that neither Curry nor Farn- 
ham nor anyone else seems able to remove. The chief of these difficul- 
ties is that the Sisters perform magical ceremonies, a thing that, so far 
as I know, no manual of practical magic and no treatise of theoretical 
magic, scholastic or Platonistic or solomonic, ever ascribes to spirits. 
This historical fact agrees entirely with common-sense supposition: 
ceremony is, on the face of it, man’s way of invoking spirits; it was not 
necessary to spirits themselves, for they ruled each other by a natural 
rank and ruled nature by control of its germens." 


8 I am not, of course, the first to suggest this. See Lily B. Campbell, Shakespeare’s 
Tragic Heroes (reprinted New York, 1952), pp. 127-128. John Erskine Hankins, The Char- 
acter of Hamlet (Chapel Hill, 1941), in his valuable essay “(On Ghosts” suggests by his 
survey of Renaissance opinion how difficult it may be to fix upon one pneumatological 
understanding of King Hamlet’s ghost. 

9 T. A. Spalding, Elizabethan Demonology (London, 1880), pp. 99, 105, 106. See also 
Henry N. Paul, The Royal Play of Macbeth (New York, 1950), pp. 255 ff. 

10 Walter Clyde Curry, Shakespeare’s Philosophical Patterns (Baton Rouge, 1937), 
Ch. iii; Willard Farnham, Shakespeare’s Tragic Frontier (Berkeley, 1950), pp. 79-104. 

1 See The Invisible World, pp. 80, 81; Curry, Ch. ii. 
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Clearly, then, the Sisters are not creatures to be positively labelled 
either witches or devils under the pneumatological schemes of the time. 
They bear what seems a deliberately-forged contradiction such as Hey- 
wood’s prosaic Late Lancashire Witches, for instance, has no hint of. 

The same sort of contradiction marks Shakespeare’s next most con- 
siderable venture with supernatural creatures, The Tempest. Here Shake- 
speare is not seeking the great and serious effect that he achieves with 
the ghost and the witches, but he does make Ariel, nevertheless, a 
striking dramatic figure and a strikingly unhuman one. This quality of 
supernaturalness is partly, of course, a matter of Ariel’s superhuman 
powers, but more largely and more subtly of his freedom from moral 
sympathies.” These attributes are generally accountable in pneumatol- 
ogy, but whether Ariel appeals more to one pneumatological scheme 
than to another, or precisely what label to give him within any, scholars 
have not been able to decide. Perhaps he is a kind of elemental being, a 
“spirit” only by extension of the term. Or perhaps he is a spirit who rules 
in an element; but then, is he a damned spirit or a neutral one of some 
sort? The name Ariel appears much in magical writings, both the prac- 
tical enchanter’s manuals and the theoretical treatises. It designates 
variously an angel (presumably elect), a devil who posed as a god to the 
pagans (this is Milton’s use), and a spirit concerning whose salvation 
simply no question seems raised. This last, however, is always the spirit 
of earth, not of air as Shakespeare’s Ariel is naturally assumed to be.¥ 
To try to work out a conception of Ariel that consistently reflects some 
pneumatological authority is clearly hopeless. 

An obvious question here is whether the pneumatological uncertain- 
ties in Shakespeare’s plays come from the dramatist’s design or from the 
disorderliness of pneumatology. The only brief answer is that a dramatist 
usually could delineate his spirit figures consistently if he chose to: 
Marlowe is, on the whole, consistent in Dr. Faustus, as I have said above, 
and Barnes in The Devil’s Charter, and Massinger in The Virgin Martyr, 


2 The “impassibility” of daemons is almost as much a commonplace of daemonology 
as their extraordinary powers in nature. See Curry, p. 176, and Kittredge’s introduction 
to his ed. of The Tempest. 

18 The best Renaissance source on Ariel is Agrippa’s Occult Philosophy, ut, xxviii, 436 
and 11, xxiv, 416. The name Ariel appears as that of an angel in the Coptic Pistis Sophia, 
in The Testament of Solomon, and in various other ancient magical texts, such as that 
trans. by Moses Gaster as ‘““The Wisdom of the Chaldeans,” Studies and Texts in Folklore, 
Magic, etc. (London, 1925-28), 1, 348. It is also in the Renaissance manual of magic known 
as The Key of Solomon the King. Fludd, Kircher, Heywood, and many other Cabalists and 
expositors of Cabalism mention it as of the angel of earth. Eusebius and others mention 
it as of an evil angel, once a pagan god. See my article, “The Names of Milton’s Angels,” 
SP, xivit (1950), 214-215 and n. 18. W. Stacy Johnson has an article on the mixed back- 
ground of Shakespeare’s spirit, “The Genesis of Ariel,” SQ, m (1951), 205-211. 
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and Tourneur in The Atheist’s Tragedy. Undoubtedly Shakespeare could 
have been so in Hamlet and Macbeth, which appeal to the clear and ra- 
tionally formed doctrines of scholasticism, and quite possibly he could 
have been so in The Tempest, in spite of its dependence on Platonism’s 
fluid notions. The fact that the pneumatology is confused in all three 
suggests that Shakespeare made it so with a purpose. I do not mean, 
of course, that he combed books of magic and witchcraft to find some 
items that he could disarrange for his plays, but simply that he know- 
ingly gave precedence to dramatic considerations over pneumatological 
ones, and that, for Hamlet particularly, this required a confusion of 
pneumatological dogma. 


Ill 


Suppose that Shakespeare had been determined to have his apparition 
seem consistently one sort of thing or another, determined to have it 
satisfy pneumatological tests as ghost or devil, from purgatory, hell, 
hades, or heaven; what other content than the one we know would he 
have had to give his ghost-scenes? First, of course, if he wanted the 
apparition understood to be a devil, he must have eliminated the ghost’s 
concern for Gertrude. Or, if he wanted us to recognize it as a ghost from 
a paganesque purgatory, he must have eliminated its words on Catholic 
last offices. Or, finally, if he wanted us to regard it without impediment 
as a saved Christian soul acting as an instrument of God’s wrath and 
justice, he must have eliminated the ghost’s personal vindictiveness. But 
plainly to make any one of these eliminations he would have had to sacri- 
fice something important to his dramatic purposes. Make the apparition 
a devil—even a truth-telling one—and the audience loses sympathy with 
it and so, to a degree, with Hamlet’s cause. Much the same loss follows 
if he makes it a purely vengeance-crying pagan ghost. Yet to deprive it 
of vindictiveness in order to conform to the pattern Catholic pneuma- 
tology laid out for a saved soul is to reduce it either to a kind of busy-ness 
like that of the Friar’s ghost in Chapman’s Bussy D’Ambois or to a re- 
mote innocuousness such as that of the ghost of Montferrers in The 
Atheist’s Tragedy. These are the Jacobean stage ghosts that suit Catholic 
pneumatology, and neither of them is a dramatic success. 

In order to make the ghost in Hamlet a success Shakespeare had two 


4 The only ready-made demonstration I can offer that Dr. Faustus, The Devil’s Charter, 
The Virgin Martyr, and The A theist’s Tragedy present nothing to match the basic pneuma- 
tological ambiguities of Hamlet, Macbeth, and The Tempest will be found in the account 
given of those plays in my Invisible World. See, e.g., pp. 129-133, 136-141 on Dr. Faustus, 
122-128 on The Devil’s Charter, and elsewhere as signified in the index. Obviously if Shake- 
speare had been similarly consistent it would have been, as I argue below, at the expense 
of leaving us quite other plays than those we have. 

1 See The Invisible World, pp. 185-188. 
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general requirements to meet: he had to give the apparition dramatic 
impact and richness, and he had to make it comprehensible enough to 
support its role as the “linchpin” of the play. Obviously to meet this 
second requirement he must apprise us of some sort of pneumatological 
scheme under which the apparition is generally comprehensible; and, 
just as obviously, if he makes this scheme very clear and precise, it may 
muffle dramatic impact by setting us up in a kind of easy familiarity 
with the ghost. 

When Shakespeare wrote, the standard way to make a ghost compre- 
hensible was to imitate Seneca. The fact that most imitation Senecan 
ghosts appeared first in hades and in a prologue fairly well fixed the 
understanding that the audience could have of them. As they were of 
hades they were genuinely antique shades of the dead; as they were of the 
prologue, they were machinery, decoration, signposts of an author’s not 
very subtle intention. This kind of ghost was not only well-understood 
but well-worn on the Elizabethan stage. Few serious showings of the 
supernatural could be better insulation against any shock of life than the 
convention of the ghost with a mouthful of classical names and a yell for 
revenge. Moorman, Wilson, and other scholars long ago pointed out that 
in order to free himself of the deadening Senecan convention and at the 
same time preserve dramatic intelligibility, Shakespeare seems deliber- 
ately to have linked his ghost to contemporary speculation.!® He places 
it in what he carefully establishes as a Christian time and country, he 
settles its objectivity by standard tests, and he raises standard questions 
about its further nature. This contemporaneity in the showing of the 
ghost not only made it as comprehensible as it needed to be but, further, 
did what the stale Senecan convention could not—invested it with 
dramatic impact and richness. Usually explanations of supernatural 
figures tend to reduce their proper effect of awe and mystery, but the 
indecisive explanations Shakespeare gives and the standard questions 
he raises rather tend to create awe and mystery, for they belonged in 
their contemporaneity not only to theory but to current experience. In 
contemporary consciousness such experience kept a preponderance of 
terror and doubt that overrode normal confidence in pneumatological 
rationalizations. We see just this overriding take place in the skeptical 
Horatio, and Shakespeare meant, perhaps, that it should take place in the 
audience too. 

Shakespeare gives the ghost “vitality,” then, in part simply by re- 

16 F, W. Moorman, “The Pre-Shakespearian Ghost,” MLR, 1 (1906), 85-95, and “Shake- 
spearian Ghosts,” MLR, 1, (1906), 192-201; What Happens in Hamlet, pp. 55-60. See also 


Charles Edward Whitmore, The Supernatural in Tragedy (Cambridge, 1915), pp. 249- 
254, 279-288. 
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minding the audience that apparitions were a subject of current and 
serious experience and speculation and that anybody might find himself 
confronted with one.!’ Dr. Dee and his friends were troubled in the night 
by a “spiritual creature,” Jean Bodin knew a man who had seen an 
angelic light, and the Earl of Derby was reputed to have been blasted 
by a ghost that he had crossed. Terrors of the night were a present reality 
clothed with awe and mystery. In contemplation of them men sensed 
well enough their basic unaccountability, the fact that every meeting 
with an apparition is uncertain and every practice with one uneasy. 
Such uncertainty is the raw state of our experience with the supernat- 
ural, and such uneasiness is at the heart of every dealing with it. What- 
ever about a Stage ghost, then, nourishes in the audience this uncertainty 
and this uneasiness helps to give dramatic “life” to the ghost. 

Now, just as ghosts in the real world are never wholly explicable under 
any pneumatological scheme, so the ghost of King Hamlet is never ex- 
plicable. It shares genuinely in the burning mystery that surrounds the 
supernatural when one faces it directly rather than through the glass of 
speculation or convention. For a playwright to give a sure explanation 
of an apparition, to bridle it with a positive account of its nature and 
aims, is to domesticate it, to deprive it of awe and doubt. The action in 
which King Hamlet’s ghost takes part emphasizes rather its superna- 
turalness than its intelligibility—emphasizes its tenuity, its frightfulness, 
its special knowledge, and the dubiety of its nature and purposes. Unless 
we insist on taking the ghost’s word for it, we can never feel sure of that 
nature and those purposes. Shakespeare strongly asserted the reality 
of the supernatural, and he recalled to his audience some current ex- 
planations of it; but in sum he left the apparition almost as mysterious 
as he found it. 


IV 


The truth is, of course, that Shakespeare left most great mysteries 
as he found them, if by that we mean that he did not clear them up, sub- 
stitute theorems for them. He does not try to demonstrate any theo- 
logical scheme in his plays, as Milton and Dante did in their poems and 
as Racine is supposed to have done. Whether or not Racine in Phédre 
leaves the mystery of human passion snared in the meshes of Jansenism, 
Shakespeare certainly does nothing quite analogous. Is Iago choleric, 
as Mr. Draper seems to think? We can never know for certain. And 
it is almost as hopeless—though more useful—to ask whether Othello 

'7 On the details of Shakespeare’s management of the pace and language of his ghost 


scenes to achieve his dramatic purposes see T. Walter Herbert, “Shakespeare Announces 
a Ghost,” SQ, 1 (1950), 247-254. 
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is damned, or whether Lear’s ripeness is all, or whether Falstaff is a 
coward. ‘Shakespeare gives no answers,” says Prouty; ‘‘he poses the 
problem in the complicated terms of life itself.’”® If this principle pre- 
vents us from constructing a “philosophy” out of Shakespeare, it yet 
leaves his dramatic vitality all the greater. 

Do I mean, then, that we ought to hold ourselves in some sort of 
careful suspension of opinion about the nature of the ghost? Certainly 
not. I mean only that the best account we can give of the ghost does not 
take us, as a self-assured pneumatology does, into the country from whose 
bourne no traveller returns, but that it leaves us where all living men 
must stand in relation to that country: weighted with its awe and terror 
and its uncertainties, buffeted by conflicting theories and visions of it, 
at last making our own responses as we can—largely from our inner 
guides. So we see Hamlet himself respond to the ghost, and so we must 
understand his responses, the shape of his mingled passion and caution. 
To push an investigation beyond this is to suppose that Shakespeare 
has left us the ghost not as a mystery but as a puzzle. 

I do not want to claim, of course, that the spectator of a tragedy ought 
always to consider himself no better informed than its protagonist. 
Obviously the audience has not only perspective and detachment to 
help it, but often much special information on the events of the play 
world; and often it must have this information if it is to receive the total 
dramatic effect. About the supernatural, however, Shakespeare seldom 
allows us such privilege, and certainly not about the ghost in Hamlet. 
We never see the ghost by himself and hear him speak privately of him- 
self as we do, for instance, the ghost of Bussy in The Revenge of Bussy 
D’Ambois, and we never see him with his fellows in the spirit world as 
we do demons in Barnes’ Devil’s Charter. We cannot decide formally, 
then, what the ghost is. In the last analysis all we have to go on is the 
dramatic impression derived from the bent and quality of the play as a 
whole and perhaps from the revenge tradition to which it belongs. Grant 
that the mousetrap does not entirely test the apparition, still out of the 
play’s whole tenor we are likely to feel that the ghost really is Hamlet’s 
murdered father, dramatically turning the tables on his perfidious brother 
and tragically involving his loving son. We thus naturally reject the 
devil theory because we sense some theatrical values that conventionally 
go with the revenge play and have a just place in melodrama, a class to 
which Hamlet undoubtedly belongs. Grant, too, Battenhouse’s point 
that vindictiveness is not a suitable inclination in a purgatorial soul; we 
still feel that the ghost is Christian and from a Christian purgatory. 


8 Charles Tyler Prouty, review of Alfred Harbage, Shakespeare and the Rival Tra- 
ditions, in Renaissance News, v1 (1953), 50. 
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We thus reject the theory of a pagan ghost from a pagan purgatory 
because, unlike Lear and The Tempest, Hamlet is a play of Christian men 
in a Christian time and place. As Wilson points out, Shakespeare seems 
to have taken pains to “strike the Christian note” just after the ghost’s 
first appearance.}® 

Obviously so loose and perhaps subjective a method of answering the 
question about the ghost’s nature does not clear out the pneumatological 
snags, and does not give a base from which we may jump confidently 
to settle such a question as how it is that the ghost values Catholic 
sacraments whereas the younger Hamlet was but recently a student at 
Luther’s Wittenberg. To this question Wilson answers merely that the 
ghost is Catholic (by which he seems to mean not only that it is from 
purgatory, but that it is of the Roman faith), and certainly he has made 
a plausible deduction from the ghost’s words on the last offices. Yet for the 
ghost to be Catholic in this sense is astonishing. Was King Hamlet a 
Catholic while he ruled what Wilson calls “Lutheran Denmark” and 
reared there his Lutheran-schooled son? Battenhouse is impatient with 
such a muddle and does not want to charge Shakespeare with it. His 
theory of the ghost clears it up. 

But perhaps even to raise this question-—much less to work out a 
theory that answers it—is to go a little beyond what the play calls for. 
On the stage, at least, Hamlet will not seem to many of us genuinely to 
raise this question and so will not require Battenhouse’s solution. Grant 
that the ghost may well be thought Catholic in the sense that it is gen- 
uinely the soul of King Hamlet returned from Purgatory. This much, 
as I have contended above, is more or less conformable to its dramatic 
function: if it is a delusion of a devil or is a pagan ghost it loses some 
dramatic power. But to go on from this (and in face of the fact that it is 
clearly not an intercessory spirit, the model that Catholic theory called 
for) to contend that King Hamlet, dead and alive, was actually of the 
Catholic faith achieves nothing for the play but distraction. As Hamlet 
is written, we simply do not need to know the ghost’s denomination, and 
to insist upon it is gratuitous. 

Perhaps, too, it is gratuitous to make a special enterprise of deciding 
anything about the nature of the ghost. Perhaps we ought simply to 
receive its dramatic force as it reaches us and be content afterwards with 
no more certainty about its nature than we have about that of ghosts in 
the real world. 
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19 What Happens in Hamlet, p. 68. 


